“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


Four Lights 


From ‘‘ First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 
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REUNION IN 


The lovely old capital of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, with its profile of spires and its web of bridges 
spanning its storied ravines, was an ideal meeting-place 
for the Tenth International Congress of the W.LL.P.F. 
Once again, as at Zurich in 1919, the W.I.L. was holding 
its first post-war international gathering simultaneously 
with the assembling of the peace conference of the 
Powers at Paris. As in 1919, the Congress again sent 
a message to the statesmen, speaking for the countless 
men and women the world over who long for peace 
and the human rights that are inseparable from freedom. 

One hundred and seventy delegates from fifteen 
countries assembled at the Palais Municipal, August 4th 
to 9th. Deep emotions welled to the surface as old 
friends, many of them pioneers of 1915 and 1919, who 
had gone through many experiences together, met once 
more after nearly ten years of separation. There were 
also a number, including most of the American delega- 
tion, who came for the first time to an international 
congress, with high expectancy. It augured well for the 
future to see, scattered among the delegations at the long 
tables, so many fresh and youthful faces. The Congress 
opened with “Remembrance of our Dead,” a few mo- 
ments’ silent tribute to those valued members, absent for 
the first time, whom death, exile, deportation or even 
the executioner’s torture had claimed. 

To have come together in such numbers in spite of 
innumerable difficulties was in itself an achievement. 
Sixty Scandinavian delegates traveled three days and 
three nights in chartered buses, through the frightfully 
bombed cities of Germany, to reach the Congress. The 
American group, undeterred by shortage of ships, can- 
cellation of passages, grounding of Constellations and 
nerve-wracking, set-backs in almost every case, arrived 
intact, on time, and undismayed. The twenty delegates 
were Katharine Arnett, Heloise Brainerd, Ruth Colby, 
Emma Cadbury, Edna Gullins, Mary Farquharson, 
Eugenie Intemann, Elsie Wik Johnson, Tohanna Jurgens, 
Bertha McNeill, Ruth Mellor, Alice Mertz, Faye Mit- 
chell, Mercedes Randall. Helene Rea, Grace Rhoads, 
Mary Alice Shorter, Emily Simon, Annalee Stewart and 
Gladys Walser. In addition Miss Balch, Mrs. Olmsted, 
Dr. Bussey and Mrs. Robinson attended as members of 
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LUXEMBOURG 


the International Executive. Six visitors, Ella Allen, 
Zelma Brandt, Juanita Kenda, Lilla Rose, Grace Sabor, 
and Mrs. Robinson’s husband, the Rev. O. G. Robinson, 
as godfather and patron saint, swelled the American 
numbers to thirty. 

It was a supreme disappointment to find our German 


delegation missing. Thirteen German members had se- 


cured permission from their civil and military govern- 
ments to leave their country, but public sentiment in 


Luxembourg, which had been occupied and bombed by 


the Nazis, was still too inflamed to permit their entering. 
One German woman, a non-member, a Berlin journalist 
whose husband had been executed, had heard of our Con- 
gress through the radio and managed to make her way to 
Luxembourg. She was not permitted to attend the 
meetings, but under the auspices of the American dele- 
gation she addressed as many delegates as could crowd 
into two small hotel rooms in a session after 10 P. M., 
speaking on “What a German Woman Has to Say.” 

There were no representatives from Italy, none from 
Japan, none from Russia. Austria, Poland, Belgium and 
Brazil sent one each. There were, however, good dele- 
gations from Britain, France, Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
and Switzerland. 

The delegates were prepared for a difficult Congress, 
difficult both emotionally and intellectually. Most of the 
women had gone through experiences of Nazi conquest, 
occupation, oppression or blitz. Many had taken active 
part in the resistance movements within their countries. 
Some, like Marie Lous-Mohr of Norway and Helene Rot- 
terova of Czechoslovakia had been in prison and concen- 
tration camp. Many, like the Czechs, had lived for 
six years in complete isolation, behind an iron curtain, 
with the illegal radio their only hold on sanity. They 


had breathed a poisonous atmosphere of lies, corruption, 


dehumanization of values and brute violence. 

Tt was agreed that the main stimuli and suggestions 
for action should rightly come from those who had borne 
the brunt of terror and occupation while upholding the 
ideals of democracy and freedom. Perhaps it was as well 
that the U. S., the Swiss and the Swedish delegations 
largely remained silent, though Gertrude Bussey gave a 
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DOROTHY DETZER 


It is impossible to enumerate here even the highlights of 
her crowded and strenuous service of twenty-one years. Perhaps 
it is equally impossible to give an adequate impression of its 
quality. 


Dorothy Detzer came to the WIL after our Washington 
Congress of 1924, fresh from her struggle with famine and typhus 
in Russia. She gave herself wholeheartedly to the new work 
which appealed to her enormously. Bitter and powerful opposi- 
tion has never daunted her. Her keen and original and con- 
structive mind is given driving power by her capacity for deep 
and sustained emotion and by her “warm, outgoing human sym- 
pathy.” Even hard-boiled Congressmen were accessible to her 
appeals and impressed by her well thought out and carefully 
documented proposals, however novel to their way of thinking. 
Her acute political sense and her skill in presenting a case explain 
in part her exceptional relations with the State Department and 
her success at Congressional hearings as well as her appeal to 
mixed audiences. 


She has been rather frequently in Europe for WIL gather- 
ings, the last time shortly before the outbreak of the war for a 
difficult meeting of the Executive Committee to which she tried 
to explain American neutrality as she saw it. 

A bright little feather in her cap was the honor awarded 
her by the Government of Liberia for her defense of the interests 
of that small African state. This is only a small part of her work 
for — of the race to which the United States is so deeply 
indebted. 


She instigated a resolution by both Houses of Congress 
in favor of food for Europe which had practical results and did 
important work in the setting up of the War Refugee Board. 


The Nye investigation of the munitions industry which began: 
in 1932 and lasted two years must, without exaggeration, be 
ascribed to her and was an historical event the importance of 
which is veiled at this time by what has happened since. 


An original and important suggestion of hers was the plan 
for an international agreement to abolish conscription, a plan 
which continues our long consistent struggle for disarmament on 
a new and promising phase. This is statesmanship on a high 
level as Congressman Joseph W. Martin, who has made it his 
own, has had the wit to see. 


It was a shock when at the last Annual Meeting she an- 
nounced her resignation, but it was so obvious that she had 
done her share and far more than her share of work to carry 
on the WIL’s unremitting struggle for peace that her colleagues 
felt themselves bound to accept her considered decision. Their 
comfort is to know that her great gifts will continue to be devoted 
to the cause she believes in, through whatever new channels 
they may be poured. 


— Emily Greene Balch. 


PATTERN OF UNITY 


Whether we wish it or not, an indelible pattern of unity has 
been woven into the society of mankind. There is not an area 
of activity in which this cannot be illustrated. An American 
soldier wounded on a battlefield in the Far East owes his life 
to the Japanese scientist, Kitasato, who isolated the germ of 
tetanus. A Russian soldier saved by a blood transfusion is in- 
debted to Lansteiner, an Austrian. A German soldier is shielded 
from typhoid fever with the help of the Russian, Metchnikoff. 
A Dutch marine in the East Indies is protected from malaria 
because a Frenchman, Pasteur, and a German, Koch, elaborated 
a new technique. . . . In peace, as well as in war, we are all of 
us the debtors of contributions to knowledge made by every 
nation in the world. Our children are guarded from diphtheria 
by what a Japanese and a German did; they are protected from 
smallpox by an Englishman’s work; they are saved from rabies 
because of a Frenchman. . . . From birth to death they are 
surrounded by an invisible host—the spirits of men who never 
thought in terms of boundary or flags—who never served a lesser 
loyalty than the welfare of mankind. . . . Ideas can never be 
hedged in behind geographical barriers. Thought cannot be 
nationalized. .. . The things that divide us are trivial compared 
with the things that unite us. 


— From Rockefeller Foundation report for 1941. 


CONGRESS 


In rereading the circular international letters of 
Gertrude Baer in the light of the actual Congress experi- 
ence, too much credit cannot be given her nor to Mme. 
Ragaz for their perseverence in maintaining interest and 
their vision in planning for this tenth reunion. Gradually 
out of an understandable confusion of tongues and cus- 
toms, distinctive figures emerge and individuals dis- 
tinguished for their difference in background and ap- 
proach become contributors to a common cause, clarifiers 
of aim, way-showers, 170 women representing 15 coun- 
tries—how shall one make a judicious choice without 
‘running the risk of failing to mention those who have 
perhaps hidden their light under a bushel? 

Our three chairmen presided successively and each 
had her characteristic manner and method. Miss Baer 
is a remarkable executive, with an authoritative compre- 
‘hension of a situation. Mme. Ragaz has a benevolence 
which always exerts an assuaging influence. Mrs. Innes 
is a vigorous and balanced leader, didactic when the 
occasion demands, but always kindly even in her more 
brusque moments. Miss Pye, who did much of the trans- 
lating between English and French, is fluent and accom- 
plished, expert in culling the essential and in keeping 
the spirit of what has been expressed. Mme. Duchene, 
the leader of the French delegation, and a well known 
figure at former Congresses, was vivacious and constant- 
ly alert. She defended her point of view with great 
perspicacity and ably endeavored to make it acceptable 
to the general assembly. The Czechs had able repre- 
sentatives and here I would mention Lola Hanouskova 
as the outstanding figure because I felt in her an equal 
emphasis on Peace as well as Freedom, a tolerance and 
a sympathy born of suffering and a desire to coordinate 
divergent points of view. This attitude was marked in 
the Scandinavian group, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, 
who were never so embittered nor so hate-ridden as to 
lose sight of the League’s original aim, its inception by 
pacifists, the ideals of its leader Jane Addams. Mme. 
Daugaard, Mme. Thomsen, Else Zeuthen, from Denmark, 
Marie Lous-Mohr, Norway; Greta Engkvist, Signe 
Hojer, of Sweden; to mention a few from these large 
delegations, were alert, enthusiastic, able participants in 


any discussion. There was zeal and fervor in what they 


had to say and discipline, which was not always notice- 
able in other active debaters. We were impressed by 
the dignity of the three Finnish delegates who showed 
a kind of quiet heroism and restraint in the appraisal of 
the situation in their country. 

Switzerland sent able women and among them a 
nursing Sister, who was a picturesque figure in her garb 
and whose animation was beautiful to behold. I should 
like to mention that the young women who attended, 
including those in our own delegation, give promise and 
hope for a revitalized League. I rejoiced that there were 
so many. The young Dutch woman who took the steno- 
graphic notes in three languages, was charming and at- 
tractive. She deserves great credit as does also her col- 
league, Mrs. Phillips. 

Two very distinguished French women who added 
much to the Congress were Mlle. Madeleine Rolland 
and Mme. Andree Jouve. The Indo-Chinese, Dao-van- 
Chan, was identified with the French group, but she 
occupied a unique place as the sole Asiatic to represent 
the vast Eastern empires, a charming and gracious 
person, an able speaker. Yella Hertzka, of Austria, a 
long-time pillar of the WIL, came from England, wise, 


ee and with a remarkable universality of out- 
ook. 


In moving out of the Congress membership, but 
remaining in its orbit, let me mention the two ladies 
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PERSONALITIES 


= from Luxembourg, Mme. Clement and Mme. Stumpper, 
to whom we give deserved praise for the organization 
of the Congress in their city. The difficulties of housing 
the large influx of international visitors, of arranging the 
receptions, the opening in the Palais Municipal, the 
Mayor’s in the Town Hall, and the concluding assembly 
at the end of our session, required ability of an unusual 
order. Mme. Clement has oratorical talent and her 
eloquent address of welcome was delivered in perfect 
style, an admirably constructed speech. 


Some countries sent only one delegate. From Brazil, 
a new national Section representing the first group to 
be started in South America, Mme. deGarvello was 
warmly welcomed. Mme. LeRoy was the only Belgian 
representative. Poland and Spain each sent a delegate, 
Yugo Slavia sent two. Certainly our American delega- 
tion, with only a few exceptions, was the most inexperi- 
ence?. Miss Baer, Dr. Bussey, Mildred Olmsted, Bertha 
If-Neill, Emily Cadbury, and head and shoulders above 
all of us, our beloved Miss Balch, knew Congress tech- 
niques and personalities, aims, methods. For most of 
us it was a bewildering business the first days, although 
we had our initiation in the smaller, more concentrated 
executive sessions. Languages are a tremendous asset 
and in preparation for a future Congress stress should 
be laid on the necesity for delegates to have at least a 
working knowledge of French. Inattention is bound to 
be the result of lack of understanding. The proceedings 
are earnest and require exact attention, unremitting, in- 
defatigable. A Congress is an important gathering and 
every person present has a responsibility to carry back 
as clear an account of the proceedings as possible. 


The British delegation was large and influential. 
I gather that it contained experienced officers of the 
League: the clarity of their expressed ideas and sound- 
ness of argument gave a tone to the group. The contri- 
butions which our U. S. members made were thoughtfully 
pr: vared and carried weight, even if they did not always 
carry votes. It is unfortunate that resolutions and pro- 
eram for the future come at the end of a strenuous five 
days, when there is decided brainfag. There should be 
a limit set to discussions on unimportant and often 
irrelevant topics. We allowed too much time to the 
recital of individual war experiences, Perhaps it was 
necessary that we who were not called upon to suffer 
and sacrifice as the European nations were, should learn 
at first hand how costly the devotion to Peace and Free- 
dom may be. We honor the women who dared for these 
ideals the utmost in personal fortitude and physical 
deprivation and hardship. We honor them and are 
humble. 


Let me say a word about the workers behind the 
scenes. Louisa Jacques and Grace Rhoads held the Con- 
gress together by providing the guiding agenda, the 
d‘fficult translations, the information. They never 
seemed to stop, night or day, and it was a huge job under 
heavy pressure. We owe them a debt of gratitude. 


I hope a list of the delegates, alternates and visitors 
will be published, for to read them over will convey an 
idea of the complex organism which constitutes a Con- 
gress. For another reason too: our country stems from 
the old continent, we are descendants of these older na- 
tions, we in the United States have formed a new blood 
out of these many tributary streams. We must remain 
sympathetic and aware, conscious of the ties that bind, 
of the shared interests and opportunity for world friend- 
ship. Our League has a noble task; may we be worthy 


of carrying it to fulfillment. 
Alice H. Mertz. 


JANE ADDAMS HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA 


A year of effort to overcome housing shortage in one par- 
ticular locality has come to a successful conclusion: the WIL 
is in its own home in Philadelphia. The National Administration 
Office headed by Mildred Olmsted, the National Membership 
records anid files, the National Literature Department and Four 
Lights are all ensconced in airy large rooms, bright with fresh 
paint. The Pennsylvania Branch has, with considerable enter- 
prise and devotion, carried through this major undertaking. To 
be sure, the big and numerous closets are not yet all in order, 
and some finishing touches are yet to be put on, but the move 
was actually made 3 days ahead of schedule, on August 28. 


Our house has a tea pantry, a small back yard that is usable, 
a fine new heating system, and is fitted with a number of imposing 
mirrors that add to the already spacious look. Indeed the only 
trcuble that some people find is that the house looks too ornate 
for an organization which wishes to spend all its resources on 
its program. Our answer is that a plain, business-like looking 
edifice would have cost us vastly more. The out-dated decora- 
tions of the ’90s are little sought for now, but we like them and 
we think all our members will feel at home here and will enjoy 
the carved stone fireplace, the oak lions on the newel-posts, the 
cherubs on the ceiling. 

There is a large 2nd floor front room just for meetings and 
sociability, ready to welcome national board meetings, members 
from out of town or weary Philadelphia, shoppers who want to 
rest and talk. Some rooms must be rented to help with financing. 
Of course old friends like the Philadelphia FOR and the United 
Peace Chest we are delighted to have with us, and we hope for 
other congenial tenants. Mostly, however, we want our members, 
near and far, to come and see us. Please remember our new 
and permanent address: 


2006 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3 


THE COMPASS 


The Spring issue of this comprehensive and important publi- 
cation contains in its 48 pages stimulating articles on international 
security, education, economic security, health and religion. In 
these areas, which legionnaires propose to improve by continuing 
conscription, alternative positive suggestions are offered for the 
building of a genuine peace. An interesting feature is that almost 
every topic has at the end specific recommended action for the 
reader to take on the subject discussed. This adds very definite 
value to the material as a basis for individual or group study. 
The art work is excellent, as it usually is in the Compass. 

This is probably the last issue to emanate from Civilian 
Public Service as such, but it is hoped that publication will con- 
tinue if proper support can be obtained. Future numbers will 
deal with prison conditions, their effect upon men and society, 
minorities, etc. This double issue is priced at 40c. For $1.00, 
six forthcoming issues will be sent. Subscriptions may be ad- 
dressed to Compass Editors, Box 1, Portland 7, Oregon. 


OFFICE TRIALS 


Have you ever tried to run a mimeograph machine with a 
“blind spot?” Or at last get the screws adjusted on an ancient 
addressograph when it suddenly refuses to run? With just such 
equipment the WIL vainly tries to turn out a good product in 
the shortest possible time. It is not sympathy we are asking 
for, it is understanding, and if possible, help in our joint cause. 

The inspiration of Luxembourg, the delight in being in our 
own house for the Philadelphia part of our work, are bound to be 
somewhat diluted when we start a new season with inadequate 
tools. The Washington office has the same antiquated machines. 
Yet the international situation demands a stepping up of action, 
and action is largely dependent upon office efficiency. 

Cur hand-run mimeographer turns out at best 5000 sheets 
in an 8-hour day as compared with an output of 40,000 or more 
a day on the modern electric machine. And unless we are 
watching we find that after every fifty sheets the page shows a 
light spot on one side, quite obscuring our executives’ best 
thoughts. 

It isn’t just the small output that matters, it’s also the time 
taken from creative work while we spend hours plugging away 
at our age-worn decrepit machines. Is there anyone who could 
give either of our national offices a modern automatic mimeo- 
grapher? A new electric mimeograph machine costs $110, but 
we would gladly consider used or rebuilt ones in good condition. 


— WIL Staff. 
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REUNION IN LUXEMBOURG 

(Continued from first page) 
masterful survey of the political and economic scene, 
and Mildred Scott Olmsted an eloquent plea for con- 
tinuation of the W.I.L.P.F. 
The discussions of whether the W.I.L.P.F. should 
continue functioning, and of its future strategy and pro- 
gram of action, threw into relief some of the main lines 
of cleavage. There was the usual divergence between 
pacifist and non-pacifist approaches to problems; to the 
Czechoslovakian and French delegations “integral paci- 
fism” appeared an enemy of peace, “unrealistic” and lack- 
ing concrete measures, The main causes of war, their 
experience had taught them, were Nazism and Racism; 
therefore the supreme task was to work against Fascism 
in all its manifestations, siding in this struggle with 
people’s movements everywhere. The pacifists, on the 
other hand, believed themselves equally realistic and 
concrete in working to create the economic, social and 
political conditions that make for peace. 
The second difference was in attitudes toward Soviet 
Russia. These ranged from extreme devotion and re- 
peated pleas “not to divide the world” to extreme sus- 
picion of the totalitarian elements in: the Russian regime 
and mistrust of its will to peace. All were agreed, how- 
ever, on the necessity of working to preserve peace with 
Russia and of drawing Soviet women into the orbit of 
the W.I.L.P.F. 
The third was a difference in philosophical and re- 
ligious outlook which prevented agreement on certain 
political problems, such as the question of war-trials, 
the disposition of vanquished peoples, attitudes toward 
the ex-enemy, and the reinstatement of former Nazis into 
the national life. These questions divided even those 
who had shared the common experience of Nazi occupa- 
tion and oppression; often the French, Czechoslovaks, 
Jugoslavs, Belgium and Poland voted together in opposi- 
tion to Norway, Denmark and Austria as well as to 
Britain, Sweden and the United States. But over and 
over again, as in 1919—in a world infinitely more com- 
plex than it was then—the will to understand one another 
and the desire to continue to work together prevailed. 
As Mme. Ragaz said, “In fundamentals, in the things 
that matter most deeply, in our fight for a new orienta- 
tion of human relations, between individuals, between 
classes, as well as between the peoples of this world, we 
have always been and we still are one at heart. We knew 
that we could depend on one another, and we have not 
been disappointed.” 


MESSAGE TO INDIA 


As soon as the formation of the Interim Government in 
India, under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru was made known, 
Gertrude Baer suggested that the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom send him a message. The cable read as 
follows: “Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
rejoice formation Interim Government. Great hopes India’s 
share in building world community especially encouraging libera- 
tion peoples dependent areas. Warm greetings to you and Mrs. 
Pandit.” The cable was signed by Emily Balch, Gertrude Baer. 
_ Gertrude Bussey, Marie Mohr, Clara Ragaz. 
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An entire session was spent in discussing the 
stimulating and provocative Joint Chairmen’s Report, 
signed by E. Balch, G. Baer, C. Ragaz, and K. Innes. 
Should the W.I.L. become a “mass movement” or re- 
main an “avant-garde” or spearhead organization, a small 
though world-wide body of pioneering women determined 
to play their part as a vigorous driving force? It was 
decided not to change the official position of the League 
as embodied in the 1934 Zurich “Statement of Aims.” 
The discussions, however, showed a stronger emphasis 
on the fight against Fascism as a method of preventing 
war, and a more passionate, burning interest in the 
rights of individuals, and the freedom of all peoples 
everywhere. 


It was agreed that all efforts must be made to make 
the W.I.L.P.F. truly universal and to win the coopera- 
tion of the women of Soviet Russia, the Far East, India, 
the Middle East, as well as South America. Sections 
were urged to draw upon other strata than the impov- 
erished middle classes from which we have been wont 
to draw our membership and leadership. Emphasis was 
laid on revising the language and terminology as well 
as the tactics of the W.I.L.P.F., on organizing ourselves 
on a genuinely global basis, and on trying to find a 
creative synthesis of the greatest possible freedom in 
an age of far-flung planning, Gertrude Baer made an 
eloquent appeal, which did not fall on deaf ears, for 
training women for international service. 


Of special interest to the U. S. Section are the 
results of the elections of officers. Emily Greene Balch 
was again voted Honorary International President. The 
new Joint Chairmen are Dr. Gertrude Bussey, Professor 
of Philosophy at Goucher College, Baltimore, and Marie 
Lous-Mohr of Norway. The third chairmanship is being 
kept open for the present. The new International 
Executive Committee is a well-balanced group, repre- 
senting all shades of W.I.L. opinion. 

It is impossible to close without mentioning the 
greatest privilege the Luxembourg Congress yielded — 
that of meeting the truly remarkable and great person- 
alities that from the beginning have been drawn into the 
work of the League. They best exemplify the motto 
found on the coat of arms of the national hero of Luxem- 
bourg, John the Blind, who was also King of Bohemia: 
“Ich Dien,” “I serve,’ the motto beneath the three 
plumes which the Black Prince adopted at Crecy as his 
own — as the obligation and end of nobility. 

— Mercedes M. Randall. 


TO? 


NOTES 


Voting Records. The Literature Office has two excellent 
sheets which give complete records of all senators’ anid congress- 
men’s votes on certain issues of speciak interest to us. All WIL 
branches should make use of them before the November elections. 

(1) Votes on Conscription, 1940-46, including nurses’ draft, 
labor draft, drafting strikers, and draft extension. Price 5 cents 
each, $4.50 per 100. 

(2) Roll Calls on 16 Key Issues in the 79th Congress, in- 
cluding reciprocal trade agreements, UNRRA appropriations, poll 
tax, FEPC, strike control, teen-age draft, and others. Price 5 
cents each, $5 per 100. : 

SOS for One World. New leaflet which discusses the 
difference between United Nations and federal world government. 
Simply stated argument for world government, written as a 
basis for discussion and study. Price 5 cents each, $2.50 per 100. 


Co-operate or Die, by Dr. William Agar, is one of the excel- 
lent series of pamphlets put out by Friends Peace Committee 
of Londen. This one is a plea for international control of atomic 
energy, readably and interestingly presented by a member of the 
United States Geological Survey. The author develops his argu- 
ment by unusual and pertinent illustrations from the field of 
natural wealth and resources. 12 pages, sixpence. 
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